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The internal purpose of this publication is to provide a Clearing 
House for secondary classical teachers in New York and vicinity or 
anywhere else; to afford an opportunity to younger classical scholars 
anywhere for the publication of their more modest endeavors along 
the line of original work, which might not otherwise see the light ; to 
stimul-.te '.he teaching and quicken the student activity in the clas- 
sical work in the high schools of Greater New York. The external 
purpose is to establish one or more College-entrance-scholarships for 
the most successful graduates from high schools in New York City, 
to be awarded or a competitive examination. The proceeds over and 
above expenses will be devoted to a scholarship fund. The labor 
involved is a labor of love. 
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The Qui-CIause after Dignus, Idoneus, etc. 

In the issue of The Latin Leaflet for November 
12, the Editor characterizes as incorrect the view con- 
cerning the character of the relative clause with dig- 
tms, indignus, idoneus, aptus, etc., advanced in my 
Latin Grammar, §282, 3, and in my Appendix, §368, 5. 
The present article is written in response to his re- 
quest that I give a fuller statement of my position. 

It may be well first to examine the history of 
opinion concerning these clauses. According to the 
older view, they were clauses of result. To my mind, 
however, this interpretation is clearly illogical. Let 
us take as a typical example, libri sunt digni qui 
legantur. If qui legantur here is a clause of result, 
the relative clause should mean "so that they are 
(actually) read". That the sentence does not have 
that meaning will, I think, be admitted unhesitatingly 
by all. 

Another view of the relative clause is that it is a 
clause of characteristic. The only published indorse- 
ment of this view with which I am familiar is found 
in The Latin Leaflet in the issue already referred 
to. Allen and Greenough {Latin Grammar, §320 f., 
ed. of 1892) distinctly declare that the clause is one 
of result, though the implication of the heading on 
p. 346 is certainly different. At all events, the view 
that the clause is one of characteristic is sufficiently 
widespread in current teaching to merit careful con- 
sideration. 

As to the clause of characteristic in general, I have 
always given full adhesion to the opinion of Professor 
Hale, who in his epoch-making work, The Cum 
Constructions, expresses the conviction that the rec- 
ognition by Professor Greenough of this type of rela- 
tive subjunctive clause was a most signal contribution 
to the study of Latin grammar. Valuable and impor- 
tant, however, as the distinction is, no little confusion 
seems to me to have existed and to exist still as to 
precisely what the clause of characteristic is. Exact 
definitions have been almost entirely wanting. In my 
Appendix, §§370, 371, I have ventured to include two 
features which seem to me essential and invariable 
earmarks of the idiom, viz. : (1) The clause of char- 
acteristic denotes a fact ;* (2) It denotes an act con- 

* The clause of characteristic may,of course, form part of an inter- 
rogative sentence (e. g., quis est qui dicat F) % It may also be nega- 
tive (e. g., quis est qui non credat /). So the indicative, the mood of 



temporary in time with that of the main verb upon 
which it depends. I feel justified in thus restricting 
the scope of the term "clause of characteristic", since 
this definition does apply with perfect accuracy to a 
very large class of relative clauses. Rather than ex- 
tend the term to other constructions logically differ- 
ent, I feel it a duty, imposed by sound syntactical 
method, to find other names for these other construc- 
tions. Syntax deals primarily with logical relation- 
ships, and wherever a difference in logical relation- 
ship exists, I feel that we should recognize the fact. 
This, of course, often involves the introduction of 
new categories in our scientific manuals, but to be 
afraid of new terms, where they represent new ideas 
and new relationships, is something unworthy of the 
scholar. The practical question of such scientific dif- 
ferentiation in its relation to school manuals need not 
concern us here. 

Now as regards the clause of characteristic, it 
seems to me important to distinguish from it the fol- 
lowing well-marked types of relative clauses, which, 
I believe, are often confounded with it : 

(a) Relative potential clauses (e. g., nihil est quod 
lubentius faciam, "there is nothing which I would 
rather do"). Here we have in relative form an 
original potential subjunctive, something like nihil 
lubentius faciam. 

(6) Relative clauses of purpose having an adjective 
(as opposed to an adverbial) force (e. g., Cicero, 
Brutus, 56 : scribebat orationes quas alii dicerent, "he 
wrote speeches for others to deliver"). Here the 
clause quas . . . dicerent seems to me to be clearly an 
adjective clause, and, just as clearly, a purpose clause.* 
Obviously it is not our ordinary type of purpose 
clause ; the ordinary type is adverbial ; yet the exten- 
sion of the ordinary adverbial type, limiting the verb, 
to the present type, limiting the noun, shoujd occa- 
sion no surprise, especially when we consider the 
psychology of language (see my Teaching of Latin, 
pp. 137 ff.), and reflect upon the tendency of idioms 
once established to extend far beyond their original 
narrow boundaries. 

(c) Relative clauses of result (e. g., Cicero, Tusc. 
Disp. Hi. 8: nam est innocentia affectio talis animi, 
quae noceat nemini). Here we have a relative clause 
denoting a fact and an act contemporary with that of 
the main verb. Had we nothing more, we should 
properly rank the clause as one of characteristic, but 
in view of the accessory notion of result, I feel that 
we must differentiate instances like this from clauses 
of characteristic. Yet in this last example the rela- 
tive clause is unquestionably "characterizing" 
(though not a clause of characteristic) — a point to 
which I shall presently revert. 

(d) Jussive relative clauses. These are not espe- 
cially frequent, but a good example is Plautus, Miles 
Gloriosus, 141 : conclave dedit quo nemo nisi eapse 

facts, may inquire as to a fact, or deny a fact. My point is that the 
clause of characteristic belongs to the sphere of the categorical, as 
opposed to the sphere of the contingent, the willed, or the desired (the 
potential, the jussive, or the optative). 
* Greenough (Latin Grammar, § 317, 3) so takes it. 
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inferret pedem. The relative clause here I, conceive 
to be simply a jussive (nemo in hoc conclave pedem 
inferat) projected into the past, and made relative. 
Like the clause cited under c — in fact, like all clauses 
previously cited — the relative clause here is also in a 
certain sense "characterizing", though not a "clause 
of characteristic". 

Doubtless there are yet other types of relative 
clauses that are used as adjective modifiers of sub- 
stantives, and which to the minds of many seem to 
be clauses of characteristic. But the four classes I 
have enumerated must suffice for my present purpose. 
All of these, as above noted, are in the general sense 
of the term "characterizing" clauses, in that they do 
express a quality or characteristic of an antecedent 
substantive; but that they are not clauses of charac- 
teristic seems to me to be evident, unless we are pre- 
pared to make that name apply to constructions dif- 
ferent not only in historical origin, but also in logical 
value. 

In my own teaching, I have for many years recog- 
nized the large class of "Characterizing Clauses", 
using the phrase as a generic term, and under it have 
grouped : 

(a) The Clause of Characteristic (as already de- 
fined). 

(b) Potential Characterizing Clauses (our previ- 
ous a). 

(c) Characterizing Clauses of Purpose (our pre- 
vious b). 

(d) Characterizing Clauses of Result (our pre- 
vious c). 

(e) Jussive Characterizing Clauses (our previous 
d). 

To return now to the qui clauses following dtgnus 
idoncus, etc., it seems to me obvious that they can- 
not be clauses of characteristic in the sense in 
which I have defined that term, — the only sense in 
which I have ever employed it in my Grammar or 
Appendix, and (as I believe) the only sense in which 
the term is used by other writers on Latin syntax. 
Manifestly in the sentence libri sunt digni qui legan- 
tur, the words qui legantur do not denote a fact. 
"Books worthy to be read" are not necessarily actu- 
ally read, — more's the pity. 

But if not a clause of characteristic, is it possible 
that the relative clause after dignus is a "character- 
izing" clause? I feel compelled to answer, "No". 
For a characterizing clause is an adjective clause 
("qualitative" is Professor Hale's admirable term) 
:and an adjective clause limits a substantive. With 
■dignus, idoneus, etc., the relative clause seems to me 
unquestionably to limit the adjective, and hence to be 
adverbial. I can see no way of evading recognition 
of the fact that in homo idoneus ad imitationem, ad 
imitationem is an adverbial modifier of idoneus; if 
•so, can we refuse to recognize as adverbial the relative 
clause in Cicero, in Verr., ii. 3. 16. 41, tibi fortasse 
idoneus fuit nemo quern imitarcre? To me, it seems, 
-we cannot, unless we throw logic to the winds. 

The somewhat prevalent view that the gm'-clause 
after dignus is a clause of characteristic, seems to me 
to be the result of a certain confusion, — natural per- 
haps, but certainly not justifiable. The confusion is 
this : In a sentence like libri sunt digni qui legantur, 
the word digni is unquestionably a "characterizing" 
("qualitative") modifier of libri; with this digni, the 
qui legantur is so intimately related (as adverbial 
modifier) that the qui clause itself is thought to be 
•"characterizing". 

My own view of the way in which the gat-clause 



with dignus, idoneus, etc., developed its force is set 
forth at some length in my Appendix, §368, 5. As 
the idiom in question was well-established before the 
beginning of the historical period of the Latin lan- 
guage, we can only surmise its origin. But to me 
it seems most likely to have originated as follows: 
Let us assume an original tibi hominem monstravi 
quern imitarere, "I suggested to you a man for you to 
imitate". Here we have our Characterizing Clause 
of Purpose. Again let us assume a tibi hominem 
idoneum monstravi quern imitarere, used in the 
sense, "I suggested to you a suitable man for you to 
imitate". This is likewise a Characterizing Clause 
of Purpose. Now my view is that the gw'-clause, 
from being associated with hominem, soon came to 
be associated in the Roman consciousness with 
idoneum. Such a transition is psychologically easy, — 
so easy as to be almost inevitable. It is supported, 
too, by abundant analogies; cf., e. g., the way in 
which si, from being an adverb, connected with the 
apodosis of a conditional sentence has developed into 
a conjunction associated with the protasis; see my 
Appendix, §394, ad fin. 

If the foregoing theory of the origin of the qui- 
clause with dignus, idoneus, etc., be correct, we have 
to deal with a relative clause which has developed 
through a Characterizing Purpose Clause to an ad- 
verbial clause limiting the adjectives dignus, etc. 
This alone would, I think, justify my classification of 
the relative clauses under discussion as "relative 
clauses of purpose", i. e., they would be properly so 
called as having developed from and through the 
relative clause of purpose to their present value. But 
in their developed value also they have a purpose 
notion, the same kind as seen in the Dative of Pur- 
pose or in many phrases consisting of ad with the 
accusative ; cf., e. g., dignus quern- imiteris with dignus 
ad imitandum. Cf. also the occasional use of the 
infinitive (originally a verbal noun in the dative — 
and so capable of denoting purpose — or locative) 
after dignus. 

It remains, in closing, to say a word in answer to 
the criticisms of the Editor of The Leaflet, pub- 
lished in the issue already referred to. I can only 
say that in taking dot mihi surculos quos seram, "he 
gives me slips to plant", as a clause of result or char- 
acteristic* Mr Holmes is taking an attitude which 
I trust is not final. Certainly he is quite at 
variance with Greenough, for example (see Allen 
and Greenough, Lat. Gr., §317, 3), and I believe with 
other authors of Latin grammars. When he urges 
that in Vergil, Eel., v. 54: puer ipse cantari dignus, 
cantari is a good example of characteristic, I feel un- 
certain as to his meaning. Cantari limits dignus, and 
the only characteristic of an adjective with which I 
am familiar is an adverb. If Mr Holmes means that 
in puer cantari dignus, cantari is equivalent to qui 
cantetur as a clause of characteristic, he and all others 
will see that he must be using the term "clause of 
characteristic" in a sense which I have already re- 
pudiated, and which I have above aimed to show 
should be repudiated by us all. 

Charles E Bennett 

Cornell University, February 9, 1901 

*Mr Holmes in No 7 of The Leaflet spoke of the examples of 
" dignus qui clauses " which are cited in Mr Bennett's Grammar and 
Appendix as being good enough examples for characteristic. If Mr 
Bennett concludes from this that Mr Holmes regards the example 
quoted above as a result clause, he must do so because he himself 
regards it as one of his examples of the "dignus qui clause". But 
how can he so regard it when the sentence contains no dtgnus ? But 
this is another story and will be continued in a subsequent issue. 



